SCANDINAVIAN   AMERICANS

something deeply different from Communism or Social-
ism. They came as lumberjacks and sawmill hands,
and remained to till the stumpy land when lumber re-
ceded. Living was hard, pennies had to be counted;
they banded together to help each other economically,
yet retain their individual initiative, property rights,
and economic freedom.

They began humbly, in tiny groups, sometimes with
only ten or fifteen dollars. They bought stuff whole-
sale, resold it to themselves as individuals at current
commercial retail prices, and at the end of a season re-
bated to themselves whatever savings were left after
their own overhead had been deducted. " Savings "
would be the real word, rather than " profits." To-day
the local co-operative society in the small town of Clo-
quet has climbed to a peak of over a million dollars a
year and has caused several chain-stores to withdraw,
though these consumers' co-ops neither fight nor are
enemies of independent business.

Beginning in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illi-
nois, also in Massachusetts, these co-operatives have
grown and prospered; they now have big central co-
operative wholesale warehouses, even factories and
plants of their own scattered throughout the country.
But here is a point not understood by everybody. A
consumers* co-op does not become a producers' co-op
when it starts its own refineries for oil and petrol, or its
own factories. Stuff is not made for sale in competition
or for profit, but simply to effect a saving to the con-
sumers who are members of the group. And the real
contribution of the Scandinavians to America in this
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